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DISCUSSION. 

Sextus Empiricus and the Modern Theory of Knowledge. 

When it is said that knowledge may be resolved into the knower, 
the known, and the relation between them, this theory or analysis of 
knowledge is often supposed to be merely one of contending mod- 
ern theories on the subject. This is an entirely erroneous impression 
which it is well to correct. The theory in question is one which 
is encountered away back in the works of Sextus Empiricus {e.g., 
Hyp. I, c. 14), to go no further. Sextus discusses the grounds on 
which each of these factors may be impugned. So far as the ob- 
ject is concerned, he finds the grounds of objection in the continu- 
ous change of finite beings, and in their mingling or confusion. 
But to Sextus, for all that, every cognition implies, as its object, 
something different from itself, of which, in his view, it is but the 
copy. As to the subject, Sextus finds the difficulties in the default 
of a criterion of the truth; in the beginnings of our knowledge in 
feeling; in the impotence of our cognitive faculties; in the progress 
of knowledge or science; in the errors which befall the understand- 
ing; and in the universal differences of opinion. But Sextus holds 
that there is no firm ground for thinking that there exists no cri- 
terion of the truth, since to the reasons advanced for that position 
others equally probable can be opposed. His conclusion therefore is, 
the suspension of assent («t»x^) . " For," he says, " since nothing 
is comprehensible, he will, if he assents, assent to an incompre- 
hensible." The difficulty in reaching truth he found in the untrust- 
worthiness of reason and of sense alike. 

Then, in the third case, that of the relation between the knower 
and the known, Sextus stresses the fact that things are known 
only as relative, or as they appear. We know things, he holds, only 
as presented to our faculties, . but not as they are, not in their real 
nature. There is, in his view, lack of harmony between the object 
of appearance and its reality. He concedes that the object appears, 
but doubts as to its existence in the manner that is affirmed. In 
the questions or doubts which he raises, both in the Hypotyposes 
and in his Adversus Mathematicos, Sextus, inquiring into the formal 
possibility of knowledge, anticipates Kant, particularly in raising the 
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question how. the understanding, which is internal, can reach the 
external. It is the proof of the objectivity of the categories that 
holds his attention. Sextus says 1 that the sceptic doubts not in an 
absolute sense; neither says that "all things are false," nor that 
"nothing is true"; that is, not without recognising that each of 
these statements has its own falsity. Sextus urges against the dog- 
matists that to maintain that to know the truth of a thing involves 
necessary, infinite, and impossible suppositions, would just mean that 
one could not with certainty know the truth of anything. Thus is he 
haunted with the need of some certainty. Last and boldest of the 
Greek Sceptics as was Sextus, the opinion of Ritter and some others 
that he always speaks, not for himself, but for the School to which 
he belongs, must be modified. For Sextus can and does think for 
himself. The system of his School, however, was, to have no sys- 
tem. Their only dogma would be, doubt of their own scepticism. 
Their attitude involved a shocking dread of ontology. 

I am not now concerned with theory of knowledge as discussed 
by Sextus, except in so far as all three factors were anciently sup- 
posed by many to be essential to knowledge. Today, as anciently, 
all three factors in knowledge are impugned, however different the 
grounds of objection may be. 

i. The object in knowledge is impugned by those who make con- 
sciousness a purely external relation. But one may regard it as 
untenable not to allow productivity to consciousness, in respect of 
the object; such productivity is the essential character of purely 
psychic causality; and only thus can consciousness be a relation to 
what depends for its existence upon consciousness. Much has re- 
cently been made, and with good reason, of the activity of the 
subject. But what of the object? Besides the constancy and uni- 
formity of the object, what of the part played by the object in 
knowledge? We have heard but little as to whether, and with what 
result, the thing or object acts upon us, and to what extent it deter- 
mines the form of our knowledge. In part this paucity has been due 
to the unsatisfactory influence of Lotzean thought, in its utter satura- 
tion with subjectivity. That "things are soul-like beings" is a dark 
and futile saying in which to rest our souls, if the " soul-like " thing 
be, say, an iceberg or a carnelian. The object has, in the knowledge 
relation, become thing for us, and there has been, I think, an ex- 
cessive, almost an exclusive, emphasis on what the wondrous activity 

i Hyp. I, c. 7- 
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of the subject has done to, and for, the object. But I cannot find 
that the object has had its rights, that there has been due sense of 
the real and impressive power of the object upon the subject, in 
fashioning the character of its knowledge. No form of idealism can 
be allowed to do away with that. The objectively persistent world 
of energies wakes in us the consciousness of resistance, and some 
more straightforward and satisfying mode of dealing with that fact 
is required than the Lotzean merging of objective things into sub- 
jects, with quasi-Leibnizian issue. For even there the monadistic 
conception is still a self -transcending one, and the notion of objective 
agency is by no means got rid of. Consciousness is, in respect of 
the object, not simply passive or responsive, but the presupposed 
activity of consciousness is no reason for inadequate recognition of 
the place and power of the object in the responsive activity which 
it rouses in consciousness. This power is recognized when we say 
that the psychic attitude, in knowledge, is one of coniormity to the 
object. In the case of a real object, this conformity cannot be ade- 
quate. And it is of real objects I am speaking, our consciousness 
of which is fundamental in experience. The conformity just means 
the presence of the object in consciousness. But the presence of 
the object is not adequation, which latter has reference to the 
measure or degree in which the psychic act answers to the objective 
needs. The riches of the object are such that it is never exhaustively 
contained in consciousness. The object stands over against us as 
independently real; and whatever may be contributed by our appre- 
hending mind, it is the object, with the qualities possessed by it when 
presented and while perceived, that is the object in knowledge. 
It is the dominance of the object, when so manifesting itself, in 
determining the content of my knowledge, that I am now concerned 
to maintain, even though I hold my knowledge in the end to be the 
result of my constructive activity as subject. The object has de- 
terminative influence on our knowledge, but in knowledge this ob- 
ject is known not simply per se, as though I were a purely passive 
recipient. The relation of the knowing subject to the object is one 
which, if allowed, I would describe as a passive activity; it is not 
a pure activity, as though it were not acted upon, or in any way 
determined, by the object. The sensorial qualities, though marked by 
relativity, are not the creation of the subject, neither are they things 
in themselves. The subject can act only in conformity with the 
nature of the object on which he acts: in the result its nature 
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is manifested as well as his own. The final form of my knowledge 
of reality or the object is really reached through the concurrent ac- 
tivity — necessarily constructive for me as individual — of my con- 
sciousness. I cannot claim less for the activity and productivity of 
consciousness, seeing that the phenomenal world or the object is 
relative to consciousness — to the subject. But this outlined position 
is very different from the purely idealistic interpretation of the 
object of experience by H. Cohen and the School to which he be- 
longs, as I have shown elsewhere. 1 Of course, the psychical con- 
tent is different from the object, and in the case of A, B, and C, 
who all have one and the same object presented to them, the psy- 
chical content is different in each of the three cases. But these differ- 
ences in psychical content do not take away the imposing reality of 
the object, which does the actual shaping of the contents in every 
case, true though the scholastic adage be, " cognitum est in cognos- 
cente ad modum cognoscentis." Even Bain said, — " There is no pos- 
sible knowledge of a world except in reference to our minds." " We 
can speak only of a world presented to our own minds." 2 Our 
knowing is never purely objective; it always requires the seal of the 
subject's approval upon it. Still, it is the effect of things on our con- 
sciousness that makes our experience. 

2. The subject in knowledge is impugned by making the subject 
pure form, not real ego or entity. There are those who, in the 
spirit of Natorp, say that all is in consciousness, and by conscious- 
ness, but that nothing makes consciousness; that all is subject, but 
nothing can properly be said to produce the subject. A world of 
thought or knowledge is taken to exist apart from any actual knower 
or particular thinker — an extreme abstractionism. But if all reality 
is to be said to be equally content of consciousness, how is our 
consciousness to set about dealing with the various differences and 
determinations which reality presents to us? If all distinctions 
are to lapse, how are we to retain use and activity of consciousness? 
Natorp fails to realise the position expressed by Lotze, — "There 
must evidently be an immediate certainty as to what is ours,. and it 
cannot flow for us out of the general idea of the nature of the ego, 
from which to distinguish our own case is the essential office of our 
self -consciousness." 3 The reality of the object, it must be con- 

lArt. on " Neo-Kantism " in Hastings' Ency. 

2 The Senses and the Intellect, p. 399. 

3 Mikrokosmos, Eng. ed., I, p. 249. 
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tended, depends on the reality of the subject. The object is real- 
ised, in knowing, only by the conscious self, as personal knowing 
activity, whereas Natorp treats the subject, not as fact or existence, 
but as the reason or principle of every fact, every existence. The 
general consciousness, however, is a pure abstraction, and corre- 
sponds to nothing real, whereas the subject, of which we all have 
experience, has the character of individuality. The central problem, 
indeed, in all study of subjectivity, is just the ego, in its unity, 
individuality, and permanence. Hence when Bradley tried to deny 
that the self is a true form of experience, he made the fatal mistake 
of forgetting — when criticising the self — that it is the self in every 
case that performs the analysis. The self is there, and is presupposed 
in the whole process of criticism and analysis. It is radically un- 
satisfying to treat the self or 'I' as a mere compound, or aggre- 
gate of psychic elements, for this flatly and necessarily contradicts 
the conception of expansiveness which lies at the foundation of 
feeling. The activity of ideas and representations, as they appear 
in consciousness, is not explicable without the unity and fundamental 
identity of the Subject, which is capable of reflecting upon its own 
mental operations, and of remaining identical through all the psychic 
changes. The subject must lose all manner of consistency, if you 
make it a mere loctts or abode of laws and norms, and not a real 
subject or entity. 

3. The relation between the subject and the object in knowledge 
has also been impugned. Relation is said to be unanalysable, but 
yet we may say that relation is always something intermediate be- 
tween two or more terms. No single concept, standing by itself, can 
be the foundation of relations: relation involves a special nexus be- 
tween two terms. But the relation is merely a relation, and not 
any kind of entity. It actually subsists, however. Relation cannot be 
dispensed with in knowledge, since to know is to relate. Conscious- 
ness, which is a quality of the psychical subject, is a relation — and 
an active one — between the subject and the object. Relations are, in 
my view, internal, where consciousness is concerned. In this rela- 
tional view of consciousness, I take the object to be real, inde- 
pendently of the fact that it stands in this relation. But that is not 
to say that the object, when unperceived, has of necessity all the 
qualities which belong to it, when perceived. I think relation does 
count. My concern now is not with the category of relation in 
general, but only with the knowledge relation, and in that relation, 
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as one of present consciousness, I do not think the object can be 
viewed as other than internal. This, compatibly with all I have claimed 
for the power and reality of the object. In the issue, subject and 
object are bound together in the living unity of cognition. 

When it is said that it makes no difference to Nature whether she 
is known to me in consciousness or not, and that my knowing Na- 
ture's aspects "is no enrichment of the content of the universe," I 
am obliged to withhold my assent. For I hold that the universe is 
enriched by my knowing. A new relation of things for me is then 
constituted, whether the particular things so known are essentially 
modified or not. And I do not regard the ever-increasing sum of 
knowledge, so created by our knowing, as "no enrichment of the 
content of the universe." Knowledge implicates reality in too real 
and vital a fashion not to be fraught with great consequences for 
Nature, reality, or the object. Nature is to me but a representation 
of the ego, but Nature determines her own characters for that ego: 
they are not just what the ego pleases. 

James Lindsay. 
Irvine, Scotland. 



Conflicting Interpretations of Heracleitus. 

Professor De Laguna's appreciative study of the philosophy of 
Heracleitus runs directly counter to the recent equally appreciative 
interpretation of Dr. Diels. Both are agreed as to the importance 
of Heracleitus in influencing later thought, but when it comes to ex- 
plaining what he meant there is hardly a single crucial fragment 
which they do not interpret in a diametrically opposite manner. 
Without going too much into detail I think it may be of interest to 
kave the chief point of contrast in these conflicting views brought 
eut. 1 

Professor De Laguna claims that the first, most distinctive and 
original contribution of Heracleitus is his theory of science. For 
the Ephesian, science is not mere information, but a knowledge of. 
particular facts through direct observation. Every scientific truth 
is universal both in its application and in its validity. To be sure 

1 Theodore De Laguna: The Importance of Heracleitus, Phil. Rev., May, 
1921, Vol. XXX, pp. 238-255. Hermann Diels' article entitled Heracleitus 
in Hastings' Ency. Rel. Sf Ethics, Vol. VI, pp. 591 ff. In what follows I omit 
references to exact pages of passages quoted, since both articles are brief and 
passages may readily be found by those wishing to verify my account. 



